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BY CHICO HARLAN 
IN PULLMAN, WASHINGTON 


years preparing — reading 

medical journals, finding 
someone to train him, practicing on 
cadavers — until only one hurdle 
remained: getting permission for 
the medical procedure he wanted to 
bring to this small community on 
the Washington-Idaho border. 

“Vaginoplasties,” Geoff Stiller re- 
membered telling the CEO of Pull- 
man Regional Hospital, referring to 
the surgical construction of vaginas 
for transgender women. “I want to 
do them at your hospital.” 

Nine months later, Stiller looks 
back on that conversation as a final 
moment when his request still 
seemed like an easy one. Nobody yet 
had cited Bible verses or argued that 
culture was blurring the line be- 
tween men and women. Another 
doctor at Pullman hadn’t yet sent an 
email to eight co-workers, who for- 
warded it around the hospital, with 
the subject line “Opposition to 
Transgender Surgery at PRH.” The 
hospital hadn’t yet received hun- 
dreds of letters from the community. 
Stiller hadn’t yet lost 20 pounds 
from the stress, nor had he yet antic- 
ipated that his request might turn 
for him into something more — a 
fight not just over a surgery, but over 
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what he’d later call a “moral issue.” 

The only thing Stiller was trying 
to do on that initial day was expand 
his career in a direction he had 
come to see as fascinating and 
much-needed. There were several 
dozen American doctors perform- 
ing vaginoplasties — almost all of 
them, until that point, in major 
cities. 

But Stiller, 47, was different from 
those other doctors because he 
worked in a rural area with 60,000 
people — side-by-side college towns 
surrounded by conservative farm- 
ing counties. He had spent much of 
his career in places like this, per- 
forming appendectomies, respond- 
ing to middle-of-the-night emer- 
gencies, pulling up to the hospital 
in his pickup truck. 

Yet it was precisely because of 
where he worked that Stiller felt 
certain he was witnessing a widen- 
ing social — and medical — move- 
ment. Even here, a stream of trans- 
gender patients was coming into 
his waiting room, asking for help. 
One patient was in her 60s, balding 
and graying, saying she had just 
recently decided to transition to 
female. Another patient was roll- 
ing up her sleeves, showing Stiller 
the self-inflicted cuts on her arm. 
Another was walking in for the 
first time, kneading her fingers, as 
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President Trump said that Pres- 
ident Vladimir Putin had assured 
him again Saturday that Russia 
did not interfere in the 2016 presi- 
dential campaign, and indicated 
that he believed Putin’s sincerity, 
drawing immediate criticism 
from lawmakers and former intel- 
ligence officials responsible who 
assessed that the meddling took 
place. 

“I asked him again,” Trump said 
after what he described as several 
brief, informal chats with Putin in 
Danang, Vietnam, where they 
were attending a regional confer- 
ence. “You can only ask so many 
times... . He said he absolutely did 
not meddle in our election. He did 
not do what they are saying he did. 


“T really believe that when he 
tells me that, he means it. ... I 
think he’s very insulted, if you 
want to know the truth,” Trump 
told reporters traveling with him 
aboard Air Force One from Dan- 
ang to Hanoi, on the ninth day ofa 
long Asia tour. Trump voiced simi- 
lar conclusions after his only pre- 
vious meeting with Putin, last July 
in Germany. 

Trump’s response to questions 
about his conversations with 
Putin was a jarring return to the 
more insular preoccupations of 
Washington after more than a 
week of what has been a trip filled 
with pageantry and pledges of 
mutual admiration, but few sub- 
stantive outcomes, between 
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Roy Moore remains 
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At event, Senate candidate 
says accusation of sexual 
misconduct is conspiracy 


BY ELISE VIEBECK 
AND TOM HAMBURGER 


VESTAVIA HILLS, ALA. — Senate 
candidate Roy Moore tried to rally 
support behind his embattled 
campaign Saturday as some 
prominent Republicans disowned 
him over allegations that he pur- 
sued sexual or romantic relation- 
ships with teenage girls when he 
was in his 30s. 

In his first public appearance 
since The Washington Post report- 
ed the allegations, Moore called 
the claims “a desperate attempt to 


stop my campaign” and cast doubt 
on the intentions of his accusers, 
one of whom said she was 14 when 
the former Alabama judge initiat- 
ed a sexual encounter. 

“These allegations came only 
four-and-a-half weeks before the 
election,’ Moore told about 
100 supporters at a Veterans Day 
breakfast here. 

“That’s not acoincidence. It’s an 
intentional act to stop acampaign. 
... We do not intend to let the 
Democrats or the establishment 
Republicans or anybody else be- 
hind this story stop this cam- 
paign,” he said. 

Moore’s effort to frame the alle- 
gations as a political conspiracy 
perpetrated by the media and his 
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Germany's coal reality 
smudges green rhetoric 
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Cheap source of energy 
is proving irresistible 


BY GRIFF WITTE 
AND LUISA BECK 


IMMERATH, GERMANY — The 
hospital is gone. So are most of 
the houses, with more being 
knocked down daily. Not even the 
bodies remain in the tree-shaded 
cemetery, where centuries-old 
bones were recently dug up and 
moved. 

There is far more digging to 
come — enough to extinguish any 
trace that Immerath, a once- 
quaint farming village in the fer- 
tile western Germany country- 
side, ever existed. Because be- 
neath the rich soil lies a substance 
even more valuable: coal. 

The demolition of Immerath — 
making way for the expansion of 
mega-mines that will produce bil- 
lions of tons of carbon emissions 


in the coming decades and leave a 
deep gash where villages dating 
to Roman times once stood — 
represents the dark underside of 
Germany’s efforts to address cli- 
mate change. 

The growth of German coal 
mines at a time when the fuel is 
being rapidly phased out else- 
where also shows how difficult it 
can be for countries, even ones 
that aggressively commit to 
cleaner technologies, to make the 
switch. 

For Germany, the gap between 
its bright-green rhetoric and coal- 
smudged reality has never been 
more vivid. 

In the former West German 
capital of Bonn, the country is 
hosting a U.N. climate conference 
this month that is seen as critical 
to global efforts to fulfill pledges 
made two years ago in Paris. To 
slow the climate’s potentially cat- 
astrophic warming, experts say 
the governments represented in 
Bonn will need to accelerate their 
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Drucilla Bolden checks on her Houston home mid-repair on Nov. 1. From outside, the city seems 
to have more or less returned to normal after Hurricane Harvey, but years of work still await. 


When Hurricane Harvey hit 
and hovered for days above this 
city, a half-dozen school district 
employees manning pumps 
stayed at Kolter Elementary 
School in the flood-prone Mey- 
erland neighborhood. Eventual- 
ly, they had to be rescued from 
the roof. 

The flooded school is now full 
with construction crews, its stu- 
dents miles away in a cramped 
campus to which they arrive on 
charter buses, the deluxe kind 
fitted out with video screens. “To 
them, it’s like they’re going to the 
Grammys every day,” said Juli- 
anne Dickinson, the school’s 
principal. 

For Dickinson, the novelty of 
displacement has worn off. Like 
many here, she feels fortunate 
that her ruined school has a new 
home, even if the campus is 
holding 200 more students than 
it was ever meant to. Improvisa- 
tion has become an art, as it has 
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